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SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 

Another principal distinction between the ma- 
jor and minor mode is, that in the former the 
tones and semitones are in the same situation both 
in ascending an:!,'escending the octave; but in the 
latter, in ascending, the semitones lie between the 
second and third and seventh and eighth; but in 
descending, between the second and third, and fifth 
and sixth: While the major-mode consists 
rely of son 


Market-Sv. 


sO tiaf 


i slanuies, ov fxed sounds, the minor- 


Cm 


moce has five soni sfantes, and two sont mobiles or 
thoveable uns, 
‘bie octave being divided tuto twelve semitones, 
and any one of these sounds being capable of be- 
ming principle, or key-note, both in the major 
nid the minor mode: it is evident that there are 
iwelye poss fic positions of each of the two modes: 
’ supposing the temperament, of tuning, to be 
perfect, there are but two scales, and all the others 
¢ but so many se dessa of the natural ones. 
iron: dhese seven sounds, taken in various suc- 
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d diferent degrees of time or mez 
is formed: and the sounds being 


sure, 
fixed 
is left to the choice of the 

ynposer but the order and time in) which 
shall These are the only ob- 

cts of his taste and imagination, and frem these 
he deduces all the fascinating effects of melody 
and song. 


wil melody 
in themscives, nothing 


succeed each other. 


This art of mefodising.if we may so call it,sseems 
in the present age to have reached its acme; and 
though every possible position of the notes appears 
to have been long since employed, still a creative 
fancy can evince that melody is not exhausted, 
and that an ample field is still left to real genius 
for new evolutions of harinony, and original cha- 
racters of air. 


Harmony particularly regards composition in 


paris; and it is only by a thorough knowledge of 
its received code of laws, that music, consisting of 


simultaneous sounds, can possibly be produced; 
and, generally speaking, the more numerous the 
paris of the composition, the more profound must 
be the science by which they are adjusted. 
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Instrumental music seldom comprises more than 
four real parts: since, although the score consist of 
twenty, or even a greater number of staves, they 
are not all distinct parts in respect of harmony, 
though somewhat varied from each other tor the 
accommodation of the several instruments for 
which they are designed, as well as for the pro- 


ducing certain effects. Vocal compositions, ou the 


contrary, sometimes contain a much greatcr mum- 
ber of real parts: and in church music have fh 
quently twelve, sixteen, and even a greater nus 
ber. These great compositions are generetly ¢ 
vided into two or four chorisses, so disposed, 
that one chorus occasionally answers aud relieves 
the other. 

Those compositions in which one part giv: 


out the text, or subject, and another 
ter takes it up, followed in the fike inanner by a 
third and a fourth part, are called Fugues. Inthe 
legitimate jugue, the succeeding parts repeat thi 
subject either in the unison, fourth, fifth, Oc- 
tave, and scrupulously preserve the same inter- 
vals. In this species of composition, a subject 
should be chosen susceptible between the proper 
answers, and the response be introduced close up- 
on its last note,while an accompanying melody is 
carried on; after which the response being taken 
up by a third part and compicted, the first or sec- 
ond part, instead of a simple accompaniment, imay 
introduce a second subject, which being answered 
in its turn, and incorporated with the original sub- 
ject, forms what is called a double fugue. ‘The art 
of composing fugues, as also of Canons, which are 
a kind of perpetual fugues, has been brought to 
great perfection during the last century and a half: 
and it is to compositions of the fugue kind that we 
owe some of the noblest effects which a great band, 
assisted by numerous vocai performers, is capable 
of producing. 

Since the middle of the 17th century, the sci- 
ence of harmony has proceeded in its improve- 
ments, with rapid strides; and the art of compo- 
sing in eight, twelve, sixteen, and even a great- 
er number of distinct and real parts, has been dis- 
covered and cultivated in Italy with astonishing 
success inthe grand and solemn compositions for 
the church, while the Opera has given birth to a re- 
finement of melody, elegance of accompaniment, 


pre sently at- 


or 


and brilliancy of execution, of which the musicians 
of former times had no conception. 
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Poco Allegre Ito. 
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HRART GAN BRAT, 
REMEMBER 


‘ (original) composed by A. P. Heinrich, Esq. of Kentucky.—POETRY by Henry C, 
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Re mensher me while the heart can beat, Remember me while the 
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rose is sweet, While the 


is sweet on its 
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Musical Magazine. 
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9 | 
Remember me, while a nerve can feel 
The thorns which spring from a heart of steel: 
While a heart of steel is a thorny tree 
Without a flew’r, remember me! 


lil 
Remember me, while the smile of eyes 
Can raise the soul to the bliss of skies: 
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While the bliss of skies, to misery 
Is turn’d by frowns, remember me! 

IV 
Remember me, while the willow weeps, 
In night-dew tears, where the lover sleeps: 
While the willow weeps, for his agony, 
Around his grave, remember me! 


WHILE THE HEART CAN BEAT, for the Frure, Crartonet, or VIoLtn. 
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[For the Literary & Musical Magaxine.] 


New Mode of obtaining a pair of boots. 

An arch fellow adopted the following scheme 

to quiz the sons of St. Crispin, of Philadelphia. 
Hie called on two shoemakers, bespoke a pair 
of boots from each, Jeft a particular pattern, and 5 

directed their delivery at specified times. The ¢ 
boots were finished, the first pair sent according 
to direction. Trying them on, one boot fitted very > 
well, but, although cvery exertion was used, hes 
could not persuade his foat to enter the other. 5 


This defaulter he directed the boy to take back, ¢ 
and have it put on the last to stretch until morn- 2 
ing. Shortly after, No. 2, presented his boots, } 


when, strange to tell, the same fault was discov- 


\ 

+e s : ; - s 

ered, and simijar directions given. Having now 4 
s 

S 


obtained a pair, he thought it not worth while to 


wait for the odd boots, and beat a march early ¢ 


b) 
S 
S 
b) 
S 
S 
S 
S 
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Horse Mania cured. 


A noted horse dealer of Philadelphia is so in- 
ordinately attached to his profession, as to be ca- 
pable of conversing on scarcely any other topic. 
A friend had, in vain, endeavoured to BreaK him 
of this propensity, until a lucky thought occurred. 

In the midst 9f a long veterinary dissertation, 
the question was proposed—Billy. what would b 
your last act, were you about to be hanged; 

Why ask me that question: replied Bily, in 
surly tone. 

I really would wish to know, 

Weill, then, responds Billy, my 
be, to say my prayers ! 

No, no, retorted his corrector, Tam, from my 
frequent observation, induced to think, that your 
ast act would be, § an examination of the horse's 
mouth, that drew you to the gallows, for the pur- 


fact would 


the next morning, leaving the shoemakers each a pose of ascertaining his precise age ! 
boot in part payment. S 


((F The mania has considerably subsided. 
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MUSICAL PRECEPTOR. 
 eaatacea ar for the German Flute. 
(Continued from last No. } 

A bnowhelies of the foregoing scale, and in- 
deed even those which follow, should be well and 
thoroughly acquired, before the pupil attempts to 
play any tune, or peice of music. By which know- 
ledge he will find that the method of sounding 
all the notes will become very easy and familiar; 
particularly if he has made hinself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the first principles 
music, and the explanations of characters, &c. as 
in the three first numbers, which have 
been so arranged as to prepare the musical no- 
vice for any species of vocal exercise,or for what- 
ever instrument or instruments, to the practice of 
Which his taste and inclination may direct him: 
and altho instructions will not entire- 
iy supercede the necessity of a teacher, whicli, 
indeed no written precedents ever can, for the ty- 
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tootle tootle tootle 


The discerning pupil will perceive that tn the 
lingering of the First Scale, there are many repe- 
litions; for instance, the first and second Hoa 
played alike,—the second sounded highss onl 
by increasing the breath. as also the | ial 
second F sharp, the first and second A, andthe 
first and second B. 

A like similitude may be observed in the fol- 
lowing Scale of flats and shi D sharp b 
flat; E sharp, Fo natural; i* sharp, G flat; 
G sharp, A ftat; A sharp, B flat; then again D 


sharp is E ftat,and FC sharp i natural. But tt must 
be fully learnt that altho many 


many repetitions of the same manner of placing 
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ro emulous of becoming a masier of the science, 
yet their attentive perusal and study wall smooth 
the way to future improvement, and at once facil- 
itate the progress of the pupil, and lessen the labor 
of the tutor, while, at the same time, they may be 
found fuliy suflicient for the amusement of leisure 
hours. 

To lessen, however, the fatigue of learning the 
Whole scale of fingering for every note, which the 
German Flute is capable of sounding, the pupil, i! 
familiar with the first scale, may practise the ful- 
lowing example of double tongueing. occasionsal- 
ly, while persevering in the higher scales, 


Double Tongueing is of importance to every one 
who wishes to play with spirit and execution in 
the Allegros, as by it which cannot be 
executed otherwise are rendered easy. It is efYect- 
ed by the action and reaction of the tongue against 
the roof of the mout), pronouncing at the same 
time the words tootle, (ootle, to yourself, and care- 
s=: sounding the notes clearly and distinctly, 


See 


passages 




















toatle too tuotle too dvaile tuo teo. 


2 the fingers, will sound different notes, still there is 
S no rale apparent to the perception of the tyro. 
s A perfect practical huowledge is therefore indis- 
S pensably necessary to be acquired of all the scales 
2 in extenso, which wil readily be admitted by the 
> ambitious pup. 

5 Indeed, we may conclude by cbserving, that 
S the whole fundamental art of performing on the 
< German Fiute (with the exception of the first 
¢ principles of music in general) consists ina tho- 
S rough knowledge of all the ccales of fingering, 
S in as much as th Stukiplication Vable may be 
. called the foundation of working all the rules 
g in general Arithmetic. 


‘ FLATS AND SHARPS, 



































AND F AND C NATURAL. b 
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